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ADVANCE PAYMENTS. 
OvrR subscribers will please note particularly the date 
e Uwir names, on the paper, It signitics éhe time 
t they have paid, By our terms, money paid 
uths from such date must be at the rate of | 
It is hardly necessary to add that $1.25 at | 








$3 a year, 


ages—if they cannot eradicate this accursed this- 


tle, I think it needs no stronger argument to urge 


upon American, and especially upon Western far- 
mers the necessity of grappling with this intruder, 


and never to let it gain a foothold on our soil, if 
possible to prevent it.” 





THE LABOR QUESTION IN KENTUCKY. 


A report of the discussions at the weekly 


meetings of the Lexington, Ky., Farmers’ 
Club has been published in the Farmers’ 
Home Journal of that place for two or three 
\ years past. 


From the character of the dis- 


| cussions reported, as well as from the honor- 

ary titles of most of the members, we presume 
that the Club is composed of the leading men 
of the section. 


The subject of labor, as might reasonably 


the end of six months pays for only five months’ paper. | be expected from the great change which has 


Money sent by mail, when properly sealed and dircet- 
ed, is at our risk, Money orders, or drafts for large 
amounts, payable to our order, are preferred, 


Special Notice. 
TN reply to inquiries, we would say that the FARMER 
Ibe sent to all subscribers until a discontinuance ts | 





to which payment is made is given 
so that every subscriber can ascertain for 
e when his subscriptionends, Allmoney 


ich paper 


iself the t 


sent ua within a short time of the commencement of the 
bscription will be regarded as in advance. We would | 
) state that our lowest and only terms are given on 
our third page. We have no Club Terms, We have 
sed our rates vast times will allow, aml we 
give our readers their full money’s worth, 


&a°See shird Page for Terms, &c..69 
Sudsccibers will observe the date on the labels 
reapers are addressed. This date is the 


» whiel subscription is paid. When anew 
iyment is made this dute will be immediately 
altered, sot the label is a constant receipt 


im full for he time which the subscriber has paid, 


3 Editorial. 


A GOOD FARM MAKES GOOD STOCK. 





“the 
character of the stock on 


OME one has said 


a farm cepends essen- 
tially upon the cultiva- 
tion and condition of the 
” soil.” 
the natural food but the 


The 


better the grass, the more 


Grass is not only 





best food for stock. 


Narr 
= > S nourishment does it con- | 
YY ¥. tain. When erass is | 
Ns coarse and sour and full 


of weeds, a great quantity of it must be 
sumed to obtain a little nutriment. The 
uimal must go through the labor of digesting 


a large bulk to gain a small result; whereas 
{ the erass is sweet and free from all foreign 
admixtures, the nourishment is concentrated, | 
and a small quantity of it contains more nutri- | 
ment than can be extracted from a large 
amount of bushes and wee 1s. 

The success of the breeders of good stock 
generally depends upon the quality of the 
“rass grown upon the farm, quite as much as 
ipon blood and skill. A gentleman purchased 
a fine cow, remarkable for the quantity and 
quality of her milk, and took her to his home, 
where she soon fell off in the quantity of her 
product. When he complained that she did | 
not sustain her reputation, her former owner 
replied, ‘*When I sold you my cow, I did not | 
sell you my pastures.” 

When we read in the papers accounts of 
the sale to the butcher of fine three-year-old + 
a high 


steers, or two-year-old heifers, at 


price, we consider it evidence not only of good 
lood, possessing early fattening qualities, but 
also of good soil, well cultivated. The John 
sons, the Lathrops, the Chenerys, the Mor-| 
risses and other celebrated breeders, all raise 
od hay, on a clean soil, and cut it and put 
it into their barns while it still retains the qual- 


ities of grass. 


Fifteen or twenty pounds of butter a week, 


not only prove the superior character of a cow, | 
but also that she is kept on a good soil, well 
cultivated. 
a cow up to the condition in which she will 


For we hold it impossible to bring 


vield such an amount by any other means. 
Grain may be given for a short time to fin- 
ish off a fattening animal, but it will not secure | 
the necessary conditions of health and growth. 
hese can be obtained only by good grass and 
hay. So when a cow has been brought up to 
the condition in which she will yield a large 
juantity of butter by good grass and hay, the 
quantity may be increased by corn and oil 
meal for a short time, but this forcing process 


innot be continued with safety. 
Farmers have a lesson to learn in these re- 


‘cts. Experience and observation are the 
t teachers. 

If a farmer wishes to keep or breed first rate 
k he must begin by putting his pastures | 


' 


ind mowing fields in first rate condition. It is 
i waste of capital to buy expensive animals 
ind undertake to keep them upon poor pas- 
tures or poor hay. ‘To attempt to make up 
the difference by feeding upon grain will take 
off all the profit, and the animals will inevita- 


ily deteriorate. There is no food that can be 
profitably substituted, in the long run, for yrass 
and hay. Feeding upon large quantities of 
coarse food will injare their forms and change | 
their characters. Feeding largely upon grain | 
and concentrated food will injare their health | 


Milch cows fed | 


chietly upon good grass and hay will often do | 


and capacity for breeding. 


vood service till they are twelve or sixteen 
Tce cows in the city stables rarely 
are | 
upon brewers’ grain, and distillery-house slop 
A well-drained, well-worked soil will make) 
good hay, and no other soil will doit. Until, 
then, the soil is in this condition, the best re- | 


years old. 
last through the second year, fed as they 


sults, either in dairy products or in beef, can- | 


not be reached. 


Tue SMALL Fruir Bustness.—Instances in 
which great profits have been made under favora- 
ble circumstances by raising small fruits, berries, | 
and other special crops, have ofien been published. 
Strawberries, raspberries, blackberries have paid 
from two to six hundred dollars per acre per year. 
New Jersey and the Western part of Michigan are 
localities of which great stories have been told. 
P.S. Linderman of South Haven, Mich., presents 
f the other side of the subject in the 
Western Rural. He shipped 12 crates, 192 quarts 
of Lawtons to Chicago. Freights, trackage, com- 
mission and erates cost $7.55; the berries sold for 
$12 64; leaving $5.09, or 2 cts. 64 mills per quart 
for picking, shipping, postage, &c., to say nothing 
of raising, capital invested, &c. He tried a patch 
of strawberries, but had ploughed them up. One 
of his neighbors had one and one-half acres; he 
tried them two years and has ploughed up most of 
them. His only object, he says, in confessing 
these failures is to eaution those not acquainted 
with the berry business to “make haste slowly,” 
‘in entering upon the business of raising them for 


i view o 


market. 

A New Jersey correspondent of the Gardeners’ 
Monthly, who has been experimenting on “Ten 
Acres Enough,” sent several chests of strawber- 
ries to the Philadelphia market one day last sea- 
son, for which he paid three cents a quart for pick- 
ing. They were sold by his commission man for 
four cents a quart. 








‘Tux Canapa TuistLE.—A correspondent of the 
Rural World who has recently visited England, 
was surprised to find this pest so common there 
that those who handled the grain had to wear 
sheepskin gloves. He says the Canada thistle is 
the great bug-bear of English grain fields; it has 
existed there from time immemorial, and seems 
likely to do so for all time to come. He says, “‘if 
inglish farmers, with their abundance of labor; 
with their skilful rotation of crops; their wheat 
fallows and their roots; the high culture of their 


| had hundreds of stout, industrious young men who 


| of such feelings they will prove more useful and 


| glad to see this worthless class restrained and pun- 


| question, that labor was as cheap now, 


|at that day, he thought his labor cost him no 


}enced no difficulty whatever in procuring reliable 


| posed and accessible to all, but he gave his hands 
| what they needed for their own use, and he does 


| tion of his farm he has put out on shares, furnishing 


| ery—that is, it cost more formerly to work afarm, 


| has been troubled occasionally to procure female 


| in the cities. E 
| enced the difficulty that others complain of. Give 


|ish, and insist that the legislature of the State 
| should adopt some means to remedy the evils 


been effected in the relation of the employer 
and those employed in agriculture by the 
| abolition of slavery, has been a leading topic 
| both of dissertation and of debate by this Club. 


Very different opinions as to the effects of 


| this revolution have been expressed ; a great 
many plans have been proposed for the man- 
agement of the labor that is now available, 
and numerous suggestions have been made for 
obtaining other labor. 


Of late, the attention of the Club has been 


directed to the question of Chinese emigration. 
This is earnestly advocated by some and op- 
posed by others. 


A plan for the combination 
of farmers interested in securing a large im- 
portation of Chinese laborers has been consid- 
ered by the Club. Ata late meeting, Col. Ha- 
den, as reported in the Home Journal, said 
that, 


He had had superior opportunities for informing 
himself in regard to the capacities of the Chinese. 
They are available now and are readily controlled, 
an important consideration in deciding upon the 
value of laborers. They will adapt themselves to 
our wants and be contented and faithfal to their 
employers. 


Mr. R. W. Scott also favored their intro- 
duction, but remarked :— 


The Irishman or Scotchman, who comes here as 
a day laborer, willin a few years, by economy and 
thrift, improve his condition and be employing 
laborers to do his own work. They make it their 
permanent home. Bat this is not the case with 
Chinese. They will come here to avail themselves 
of the high wages and to make money, not to 
spend it here orto remain permanently, but always 
with the intention of returning to the Celestial em- 
pire, as they term China. They will come here 
merely to make something to enjoy on their return, 
for in their belief, Heaven can never be reached 
unless the soul starts from the Celestial Kingdom, 
hence a Chinaman will go back to his native coun- 
try with his earnings if he is alive, but if he dies, 
his dead body is returned. Thus a constant drain 
will be kept up on the resources of our country. 
With European laborers, the accumulated means 
will be devoted to the acquisition of land, improve- 
ments or otherwise expended here. 

Judge Kinkead was at first inclined to view fa- 
yorably the proposition to introduce Chinese labor 
here, but the information he had been enabled to 
gather since, had awakened doubts as to its advis- 
ability. 

Dr. R. J. Spurr did not fear any injury to our 
people from coming in contact with these heathens, 
but on the contrary, is of the opinion that the influ- 
ences to which the Chinese will be subjected here 
in our country, will be Deneficial in the highest de- 
gree to them. 

Dr. Gay opposed the combination plan. As to 
the value of Chinese labor, he knew nothing per- 
sonally, but from conversations recently with 
those who have tried it, he was induced to believe 
that it would prove entirely satisfactory to our 
people. The mountain counties of our own State 


would make reliable skilful laborers. 

Squire Oldham thought it was utterly impossible 
for our farmers to enter into any combination that 
would prove effective. When slavery was avul- 
ished, he told his negroes they were free; then 
designating such as he wanted to retain, he in- 
formed them he would give them one dollar per 
day when they worked faithfully, bat that they 
must provide themselves with food, clothes and all 
other necessaries. He has never had any trouble, 


“The passions and prejudices born during 
the fearful internecine struggle have been per- 
mitted to estrange the people of a common 
country too long. Let us strive to be forbear- 
ing, considerate and generous, and thus, 
while encouraging the nobler feelings of our 
nature, let us, whenever opportunity offers, 
work together to repair the ravages of the 
past. We are one people, and the prosperity 
of Georgia will be felt by its quickening influ- 
ence in Kentucky and New York. When 
farmers, miners, manufacturers and machin- 
ists develop the vast resources of the South, 
its augmented wealth and power will benefit 
every other section. For a long time now the 
Southern people have been manfully strug- 
gling against accumulating misfortunes that 
would have utterly prostrated any other nation, 
but patient, industrious und enterprising, they 
have calmly waited their time, and now, soon 
they trust, they will be gladdened by the 
dawn of a more glorious prosperity than 
that which went down before the tide of war. 

“The people of the South are now in a far 
better condition than they have been at any 
time since the commencement of the late dis- 
astrous struggle. The gratifying evidences 
of this improved condition will soon be mani- 
fest, in the quickening of business of all kinds, 
the removal of the sad traces of war and 
neglect, and the indications of enterprise and 
activity everywhere. In New Orleans, it is 
stated, that the people there confidently ex- 
pect to do the largest business for many years. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED Farmer. — The style of 
farming to which New England is largely in- 
debted for her prosperity ,—a prosperity which has 
long been an enigma to the planters of the South, 
—is well illustrated by the following sketch fur- 
nished by a correspondent of the Maine Farmer:— 


Col. Francis Hill, of Exeter, Me., a man now 
about 80 years old, took up wild land and com- 
menced farming about 60 years ago. He lives on 
the same farm to-day, and in that time has never 
bought a pound of flour or meal of aay kind, a 
kernel of corn or grain, a potato or apple, a pound 
of butter or cheese, of pork, beef or mutton, or 
any other nameable thing which farmers in Maine 
ordinarily produce from their farms. He has one 
of the best farms in his town, and works it yet 
himself; and was seen to-day guiding the plough 
and turning as straight and handsome a furrow as 
any young man in the land could do. 





-* 

Western Farmer.—W. B. Davis has been suc- 
ceeded as editor and proprietor of this paper by 
D. M. and G. E. Morrow. It purports to be pub- 
lished at Madison, Wis., and Chicago, Ill, and is 
the successor of the Wisconsin Farmer, of the for- 
mer place. We would advise a return to the old 
name and the old location, if the new editors wish 
to secure the co-operation of the farmers of Wis- 
consin; and also that they manifest more sympa- 
thy with the practical interests of the cultivators of 
the soil than with the dry bones of any mere 
theory. 





Tue Bexr-xeerers’ JournNaL, formerly pub- 
lished in Ohio, and the Farm Journal formerly 
published at Pittsburg, Pa., have been consoli- 
dated, and are now published at 37 Park Row, 
New York. 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


WOOL AND LAMB RAISING. 





Already buyers from the South and South- 
west are in the New York market making lib- | 
eral purchases, to the extent of double the| 


” 


amount of last year. 
| 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS, 
North Kennebec, Me 

Fair at Waterville, Oct. 6-8. The Mai/ says, the 
thoroughbred animals, both in number and quality 
exceeded any previous show. Hvre was Mr. Dow's 
Matadore, Jr., the king of the Short-horns by re- 
sponsible endorsements ; Burleigh & Shores’ beau- 
tiful Hereford, Compton Lad, at the head of a herd 
that has no rival in the State, if ithas in New Eng- 
land; Dr. Boutelle’s Jersey, Humboldt, another 
prince-of-the-blood ; and numerous cows, heifers 
and calves in all these different breeds, coming in 
from the farms in all directions, 

There was at least a fair exhibition of horses. 
There was a good show of sheep, especially of | 
choice blood in the coarse wool line. Thorough- 
bred Cotswolds and Leicesters, by G.G. Hanscom, 
B. Wilkins, A. J. Hallett and G. D. Pallen, indi- 
cating a growing interest in mutton. The number 
of porkers was by no means proportioned to their 
relative importance. There was a pretty exbibi- 
tion of poultry, though not large in proportion to 
its importance. 





| 
} 





Kennebec Union, Me. 

Fair at Gardiner. Though the weather was un- 
favorable, the Home Journal thinks the show 
proved that the Society should be sustained. The} 
Kennebec Journai says there were some fine cattle | 
exhibited by E. H. Lapham of Pittston, R. D. 
Rhodes of West Gardiner, &c. There were but 
few sheep or swine exhibited. The vegetable de- 
partment was well filled. The exhibition of fancy 
work was small, of horses meagre. 





Androscoggin County, Me. 
Fair at Lewiston, Oct.6 and7. The Lewiston | 
Journal reports as the king of the cattle on the 
grounds a Durham and Hereford bull. threa years 
old, girthing 6 ft 4 in., exhibited by S. Carville of | 
Lewiston. Durhams were shown by A. C. Reed, 
Lewiston; J. F. Pettingill, Auburn, Dr. Garcelon ; 
J. R. Pulsifer, Poland; J. Chauncey, Auburn. | 
Herefords by J. Sanborn, Webster; J. Townshend, 








and is convinced that fair wages, kind, consider- 
ate treatment and just dealing, will enable a far- 
mer to engage as many good laborers as he wants, 
who will remain faithful to all their contracts. 
Proper treatment will make many negroes useful 
and reliable, who are now regarded as worthless. 
They can be controlled by the same influences 
that are potent with the white man; place the 
proper inducements before the freedmen, stimu- 
late their sense of manhood, and make them feel 
that they are indeed free, and with the incuication 


more worthy of our confidence. There are trifling 
negroes through the country imposing on farmers 
and bringing reproach on the race; he would be 


ished, but it is neither liberal nor just to condemn 
all for the unfaithfulness of a comparatively small 
number. He expressed the opinion, in reply toa 

rere in 
Kentucky, if not cheaper than in adjoining States. 
He may pay his hands now a little more than he 
did in the days of slavery, but taking into consid- 
eration the numerous expenses he was subject to 


more now than it did then. In reply to a question 
by Judge Kinkead, Mr. Oldham said that in his 
opinion, the laborers now in our midst and young 


| men and boys of our State, constituted our main 


dependence, the source to which we must look for 
the supply of labor we need. He believed it was | 


| in the power of our peuple by judicious action, to | 


procure all the laborers required to conduct our 
agricultural operations. 
Mr. P. H. Thompson said that he had experi- 


industrious laborers. He pays men ¢12 a month 
and women without children $6 or $7 per month, 
and thinks they cannot support themselves on | 
less. He tells them when he engages them, that 
they must work faithfully, without being watched, 
and obey orders; treating them fairly and paying 
them living wages. They seem to be content, work 
faithfully and fill all their contracts; he furnishes 
them quarters on his place and has not suffered 
from dishonesty ; his water-melon patch was ex- 


not know that anything was stolen. The greater por- 


implements, stock and feed for stock, and receives 
two-thirds of the crops as his share. He thinks 
that labor is cheaper now than it was during slay- 


to support the negro and keep the sick and ineffec- 
tive hands than it now does to hire the labor. He 


servants, owing to their disposition to congregate 
In this, however, he has not experi- 


them enough to live on, and let them understand 
that they must work as faithfully when by them- 
selves as when the employeris present. He thinks 
that they prefer the farmer to give the farm his 
personal supervision and to direct them himself. 

Mr.M. T. Scott was equally as fortunate as Mr. 
Thompson, and can get all the effective labor he 
wants, paying hands $15 to $18 per month, board- 
ing them also, and when engaged by the day, 
giving $1 to $1.26, and also their dinner. Negroes 
now-a-days are more slippery than they once were, 
and they are fur the most part too much inclined 
to“pick up little things,”’"—potatoes, coal, &c. They 
do not regard this as stealing, when they take it to 
eat or to use in their families. He has never had 
a hand to violate his contract; they are made to 
understand that their situation is contingent on 
their good behavior. 

In such expressions, however, the Club is 
by no means unanimous. Others represent 


the colored freedmen as unreliable and thiev- 


of which farmers complain. 

We will close this article with some most 
encouraging and hopefal utterances of the edi- 
tor of that excellent journal above-men- 
tioned—the Farmers’ Home Journal—and in 
doing so we take the liberty of printing them 
as Our own sentiments :— 

‘Farming must be profitable in Kentucky 
or the number anxious to engage in it would 
be much smaller than it is, and our lands 
would not command the high price they always 
bring when they are offered. Farms sell for 
from $60 to $125 per acre, but $75 would, 
perhaps, be regarded as a fair average. Then 
everything that is raised, whether it be grain, 
live stock, or any other product, sells readily 
and at remunerative prices. The lands yield 
as largely as those in any other section, and 
horses, cattle and other animals cannot be 
more advantageous!y fed in any State. Home 
markets are always open, and dealers here are 
anxious to pay the highest rates, but if distant 
markets are preferred they can be easily 
reached. 

“Just now the disorganization of our labor 
system renders farming more laborious and 
hazardous than it has ever been before, but 
even at this time it yields as fair a percentage 
as many other ras pang hr res the 
serious vating evils of w armers 
justly csimalith, some of them have stated pub- 
licly that they are doing as well as they did 
when slavery existed. Energy, continued ap- 
plication, industry and thrift will work out 


| burn. 


Auburn; J. Maxwell, Wales; J. Chauncey, Au. 

Many other cattle were exhibited. The 

show of grain, butter and vegetables was fine. 

The display of fancy articles and household manu- 

factures was not quite so extensive as last year, 

still the specimens on exhibition were first class. 
North Knox, Me. 

The Rockland Free Press says that at the first 
exhibition of this new Society the show of stock 
was equal to any collection ever made in the coun- 
ties of Lincoln or Knox. The horses were hand- | 
some, the cattle extra nice, fat and large, includ- 
ing several pure Durham and Jersey animals. The | 
hall display of implements, domestic manufac- | 
tures, vegetables, fruits, butter and cheese was | 
good. Dr. Buxton of Warren delivered the ad- | 
dress. The attendence was large, and the occasion 
was full of pleasure to all who participated. 





Waldo County, Me. 

At the Show at Belfast the number of catttle and 
sheep was not large. J. M. Savery of Searsport 
exhibited 18 cattle, Short-horns and Jerseys; A. 
E. Goss, 14 head. He also exhibited a pair of fall 
blooded Percheron mares weighing about 2800 Ibs. 
One of them, a three-year-old, was sired by ‘‘Con- 
queror” and weighed 1300 pounds. Mr. Mason of 


were shown by J. P. Sweetzer, Searsport; R. M. 


| 
| Searsport also exhibited a fine herd. Other cattle | 
| 
| 
| 


| Ellis, Northport; A. Piper, Lincoln; W. C. Clem 


ents, Montville; W. Larrabee and Wm. McGilvery; 
Searsport. A fine South Down ram by J. P. 
Sweetzer. One of the most interesting features | 
was the display of beehives and working bees by 
Mr. 8S. Torrey. 





Surewspury, Mass., Farmers’ Club held its 
second annual Fair, Oct. 14. The Worcester Spy 
fills over a column with a detailed report. There 
were 8 entries of working oxen, 7 of thorouchbred 
bulls, 16 of grade and native cows and heifers, 8 
herds of cows, 5 of sheep, 18 of poultry, 14 of but- 
ter and cheese, 240 plates of fruit, with vegetables, 
flowers, needle work, manufactured articles, &c., 
too numerous to mention. ‘A day,”’ says the Spy 
in closing, “of great gratification to many, and we 
trust of pleasurable remembrance to all. We 
pronounce the exhibition a grand success.” 





Tur Lenanon, N. H., Town Fair opened in the 
very worst possible weather, but is said to have 
been a very successful Show. Hon. J. W. Patter- 
son delivered the address. 


Monmovutnu, Me.—The Fair of this fine farming 
town, Oct. 13, was less numerously attended than 
it would have been but for the rain. There were, 
however, 139 head of cattle, including 54 pairs of 
oxen on the grounds, with several horses, sheep, 
fowls, &c. The hall display was very good. 





Wenster, Me.—The farmers of this town turned 
out with 132 cattle, notwithstanding the rain, 
which finally drove all into the hall to admire the 
fruits, vegetables, fancy articles, &c, An address 
was delivered by Mr. M. B. Sears, of Winthrop, 
and music by the Auburn band. 





Smut, Cuess anp Cocxie.—Mr. S. B. Britt, 
Georgetown, Tenn., gives in the Southern Cultiva- 
tor the particulars of an experiment by which he 
thinks he has discovered a preventive of ali three 
of these pests. His seed wheat was badly adul- 
terated with chess and cockle, and was also 
smutty. Not having patience to hand-pick his 
seed for thirty acres he concluded to ran his chance 
with the cheat and the cockle; but to prevent smut 
he thought he would try a steep of one pound of 
blue vitriol in water enough for six bushels of seed. 
After steeping one mess about thirty-six hours, he 
found the cockle seed “rotten,” and was satisfied 
it could not grow, and this led him to hope the 
steep might prove injurious to the cheat. His an- 
ticipations were verified at harvest, as not a sprig 
of either cockle or chess was seen in his wheat thus 
treated. 





Sates or Stock.—John Dimon, Esq., of Pom- 
fret, Cénn., has sold to Henry C. Bowen, of the 
New York Independent, the thoroughbred Ayrshire 
cow “ Lida,” No. 547, American Herd Book. 

Mr. Wm. Birnie, Springfield, Mass., has sold to 
H. L. Stewart, Middle Haddam, Conn., as we learn 
from the Cowntry Gentleman, the two-year-old 
Ayrshire heifers Ned/ie (662,) Susie (789,) and 
Hattie (430.) 

Mr. D. B. Fearing, Newport, R.1., has sold to 
H. G. Park, Long Island, his imported Jersey bull 
Earl Jersey ; to L. P. Morton, heifer Blueberry, for 
$350; and to another buyer his cow Fanny. 

The Toronto Globe says that of about sixty 
Leicester and Cotswold sheep offered at public 
sale nearly all were sold at $46 to $14 for rams; 
$40 to $10 for ram lambs; Cotswold ewes at $35 
to $18 per pair; young Short-horn bulls, $100, and 


| to thirty-three per cent. 


| lambs that will outgrow the fall-bloods. 
| have sometimes known them to weigh more than a 
} hundred pounds at seven months old, and sell for 


| similar prices. 


| old farmers against oi! meal. 


In an article of mine published in the Farmer 
of August 21, mention is made of the great num- 
ber of tine wooled sheep feeding in the fields of Ver- 
mont farms. In my journey through Vermont to 
the State Fair, it appeared to me that there were 
not in sight of the railroad as many tens now, as 
there were hundreds of sheep last November. 

I infer therefore that a very large proportion of 
the fine wool sheep of Vermont have been disposed 
of and large flocks reduced to suitable dimensions 
for raising wool in connection with market lambs. 
A glance at the Brighton market reports shows 
that the flocks have so far been reduced that the 
sales are reported at one to two cents a pound 
higher than they were one year since, with the 
prospect that in one year more they will be two 
cents a pound higher than now. 

One thing | think is clear to every discerning 
mind, and that is, that our supply of fine wool 
will hereafter be grown at the South and West in 
great measure. At the present prices of beef, pork, 
and the prospective prices of mutton, there is no 
business in which the farmers of New England 


}can engage which promises more remunerative 


prices than the raising of wool and market lambs. 
The Chicago wool market report shows a falling 
off of 600,000 pounds of wool in one month from 
the corresponding month of last year. It does not 
therefore require a “prophet nor the son of a 
prophet” to show that the prices of wool must soon 
be higher, especially if we take into account the 
fact shown by reliable agricultural reports, that, 
in nearly all of the western and southern States the 
losses of sheep from grub, scab, foot-rot and other 
diseases, mostly arising from want of protection 
and want of care, are diminished flocks from ten 
The parts of flocks still 
remaining in the New England States are now in 
a condition to realize more clear money from rais- 


| ing wool aud market lambs than they have been 
|} for many 


years past. Farmers who are wise 
enough to breed only to good strong thorougbred 
bucks will see their account in it. 

The Merinos, if well fed and housed in win- 
ter, so as to be at all times in really good condi- 
tion, are good nurses, and when bred to full- 
blooded Cotswold bucks will sometimes produce 
Indeed I 


eight cents a pound hve weight. Add to this the 
fleece, at say two dollars, which it will bring when 


| the sheep is kept well enough to make the lamb 


weigh a hundred, and we have an income of ten 


| dollars a year for the keep and care of a sheep. 
| For rearing mar&@t lambs, there is probably no 


sheep bettar adeptad than the first b 

Cotswolds on the Merino; none that will prove 

more prolific and thrifty. T. L. Harr. 
West Cornicall, Conn., Oct., 1869. 


CURING HAY.—-FANCY PRICES OF NEW THINGS, 


Il cannot well get along without the Farmer, 
not withstanding some of the writings therein have 
produced in mea diseased state of mind and purse, 
commonly known by the name of restlessness and 
emptiness. For instance, the Metcalf half-dried, 
salted-and-limed hay theory affected me badly, as 
it did also my cattle, which probably might have 
died, if I had not had a large sapply of early-cut, 
nicely-cured, sun-dried hay, which I administered 
treely as a medicine, with most encouraging re- 
sults. Good early cut hay is, in my opinion, the 
great panacea for horned cattle and horses; and 
will not kill sheep when given in proper doses. 
No farmer should be without it summer or winter. 
I next came down with the potato fever. It ran 
high. Drs. Early Goodrich, Sebec and Rose pre- 
scribed for me until I was salivated. Age and 
constitution saved me, no doubt; for having dis- 
missed my physicians I entirely recovered. 

I am naturally somewhat given to experiment- 
ing. I like to read all that I can find time to, of 
what is written upon the subject of agriculture. 
Still, 1 do not feel that I am bound_to test, by prac- 
tice, all the new-fangled doctrinés advanced by 
those whose pecuniary object is as obvious as in 
case of the advertising, puffing and selling Early 
Rose and other potatoes at $3.00 per pound, or 
$180 per bushel; or Norway and other oats at 
No sir, not I. For I have yet to 
learn that we farmers can all live and prosper by 
puffing and blowing for any, or all, the different 
varieties of vegetables, grains and animals, with- 
out a slight sprinkling of manual labor, tinctured 
with economy, sobriety, and at least a coloring of 
honesty. Cc. N. 

Marlborough, N. H., Oct. 4, 1869. 


OIL AND COTTON BEED MEAL. 

Can you give me some information concerning 
the qualities and value of oil meal and cotton 
seed meal ?—what kind of stock they are suitable 
for, how fed, value as compared with corn meal, 


c. 

There seems to be a strong prejudice among our 
They say it injures 
the flavor of butter and makes the milk unhealthy. 
Oct. 6, 1869. D. 
teMARKS.—In smal! quantities, oil, cotton or 
Indian corn meal are excellent for milch cows or 
working or fattening oxen. A quart of either, each 
day, for an animal, would probably never harm it. 
Butter made from cows so fed would not, we 
think, be flavored with oil or cotton seed meal, 
We should prefer to have hay cut and the meal 
mixed with it, to feeding the meal alone. As prices 
range, they indicate that oil meal and cotton seed 
meal are more nutritious than corn meal. They 
probably are so. Milk producers want to get all 
the milk they can from their cows, and some of 
them feed two, three, or four quarts a day of meal 
to each cow. It produces a large flow of milk for 
a time, butis highly injurious to the health of the 
cow, producing abortion and shortening the life of 
the animal. 





MILESTONES AND GUIDE BOARDS, 


Every day some of us are asked the distance or 
the direction to such and such a place, and of 
course we give the desired information as accu- 
rately as we can. But why needa stranger be put 
to this trouble of stopping every now and then by 
the way, and hailing some man or boy in regard 
to the distance he has got to travel? Milestones, 
that poets tells us of on “the journey of life,” are 
as real as those which the bewildered traveller 
searches for in vain on many of our highways. 
Indeed such guides are so scarce that when one is 
visible, many passers-by wonder what that stone 
stands there for, and some even inquire Who was 
buried there? And what few are to be seen at 
long intervals by the roadside, are mostly old 
relics, partly covered with lichen, and are as illeg- 
ible from age as headstones in an ancient grave- 
yard. In front of my house stands one of these 
venerable specimens, half sank in the earth, but 
serving as a convenient place to stick handbills. 

When traveling by rail, milestones all run to- 
gether, and, besides, the conductor's check ren- 
ders them superfluous, as a table of distances is 
usually found on its back, very convenient for ref- 
erence by passengers as they are whirled from 
point to point. But when we are journe ing with 
our own teams, it is a matter of personal conven- 
ience to man and beast to mark each successive 
mile. No wager may be pending on the speed 
made, as when fast horses go the round of the 
“mile track ;” but a considerable amount of per- 
sonal comfort and enjoyment is. How often are 
individuals puzzled in their own native village to 
tell a new comer the distance from this and that 
house to another farther on, or from one district 
to another on the same street; or just how far it 
is to the church and post office? We have an im- 
pression that it is a mile, or some fraction of one, 
from one point to another, and that the main 
street is just about so long; but what visible, tan- 
gible means have we at hand for verifying our im- 
pressions? Even the road surveyor is very apt to 
proceed in this vague way, and take it for granted 
that nobody expects an exact calculation of dis- 
tance. Now regular milestones may not be as es- 
sential to peace and harmony as are bound-stones, 
but if established at regular intervals along our 
highways, they would save a deal of breath and 
uncomfortable su#pense. Why not have public 
measures of — pan Fang of time? 

Guide boards are tolerably frequent in ev: 
well regulated neighborhood, but sometimes the 
very fact is the cause of bewilderment. For ex- 
ample, you travel intelligently under their guid- 
ance to a certain fork in the road, where you miss 
the accustomed sign, and are the more confused 
from having thus far depended upon them. You 
wonder why one should be missing now, and your 
only alternative is to venture ahead, till you over- 
take somebody, or arrive at some house where you 
can obtain the needed information. It may be a 
mile or two; and then, perhaps, your weary horse 
must be turned back on his hard journey, till the 
right road is struck at last. Sometimes the guide- 
post is flanked with as many boards as there are 





$95; heifers at $80, 61, and 51. 








land, that has been under the plough perhaps for 


profitable results now as well as they ever did. 


points of the compass, and enlightens you con- 


siderably on the geography of the whole region. 
You proceed with fall assurance till all of a sud- 
den you come to a halt before a naked post, or a 
faded dilapidated sigh, better off than on. Then 
ou wonder why the fathers of the town did not 
ndicate the way here as well as elsewhere. Did 
their funds give out just here, or didn’t they think 
this “fork” worth noticing, or did they take it for 
1% that everybody knew the road as well as 
e 


y 
Some old guide-boards are suffered to remain 
just where they were nailed in the days of turn- 
pikes and staging, from capital to capital, just as 
though railroads and telegraphs were not in oper- 
ation, They are pleasant reminders of the good 
old times, and call up near ghosts of departed 
wayfarers and teams; but they fail to divert the 
rushing tide of travel back into the old ways. 
The editor of Our Dumb Animals pleads for 
more guide-boards, from recent experience in driv- 
nS che with which he was unacquainted 
in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, &c. Let me 
add my humble plea, after a recent drive over cer- 
tain strange roads in Connecticut. Let me also 
here return thanks to sundry men, women and 
children, who supplied the deficiency as well as 
t! could by intelligent answers to a perplexed 
bewildered stranger’s appeals, in the pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties. W. E. B 
, Mass., 1869. 





NORWAY OATS. 

I have some oats of which I was quite boastful 
when ron first account of a heavy yield came, as 
mine had more than twice as many grains in a 
head as those you described. But more recent 
statements have so completely eclipsed mine, that 
I now simply enclose to you two or three heads, to 
ask whether they are the “Norway” or not. 

BoarpMan F. StTarrorp. 

South Wallingford, Vt., Oct. 1869. 


Remakks.—On comparison, we think yours are 


as specimens of the Norway. 


Having read the statements about Norway oats, 
I thought I would see what I could find in my 
own field, which I thought could not be beat. First 
I pulled up a stool with eight stalks from one seed, 
producing 1511 grains. Then I found another 
bunch of 13 stalks and 1762 grains. Afterwards a 
stool of 17 stalks, but have not counted the grains. 
These oats were sown on pasture land after two 
crops of potatoes with no manure. . 

Cuas. E. MeiInirine, 
Lancaster, N. H., Oct., 1869. 


Remarks.—That must be good land. After 
such a cropping, will that 
will fatten stock? The failure of our New Eng- 
land pastares is a subject that has been con- 
siderably discussed of late. Please give us your 
views as to the proper management of this im- 
portant part of our farms. 


it produce grass 





EARLY ROSE IN NORTHERN VERMONT. 

We admire the straightforward, fearless manner 
in which the Farmer exposes humbugs, and 

uards the public against error and imposition. 

ut we did feel just a little as if it was over zeal- 
ous last spring when, in common with all who had 
not proved this variety, it spoke quite disparag- 
ingly of its quatity. 


there is only one opinion now, in this section. 
Our best houses offer twice the price of ordinary 
varieties for them, but they will be mostly saved 
for seed. 


One man told me 
that his pound raised only 34 pounds. The ma- 


had only a single complaint: 


quantities of seed. 


brick’s Early, Brezee’s Prolitic, and other 
varieties. In productiveness, they are equalled 
only by the “Prolific,” which exceeds it. Mr 
Amos Robinson of Swanton, Vt., a gentleman 
of well known veracity, makes the following 





| 
' 


three Early Rose potatoes, which weighed one 
pound, he this year raised 359 pounds, which is 
within one pound of siz bushels. Had he not dug a 
few for trial, this one pound would have been more 
than madeup. Thirty-one of the potatoes weighed 
41 pounds 7 ounces. The land on which the crop 
was raised had not been manured this year. 
West Georgia, Vt., Oct. 1, 1869. O.C,. Warr. 





FALL CROPS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


One year ago to-day snow fell to the depth of 
three inches in this town, Now we have grape 
vines, beans, &c., untouched by frost, late planted 
fodder corn, vines, &c., as green as in July, and 
‘ape 4 ~ wt er rte ee OS were 
first ripened. This is remarkable for New Hamp 
shire. After all our fears our corn crop is good, 
some farmers say they never had better. 

Concord, N. H., Oct, 18, 1869. N. P. Rings. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 
—Texas has more than 3,000,000 head of cattle, 
and can export, annually, 1,000,000 beeves. 
—The average home production of wheat in 
England for the three past years is stated at 12,- 


| 278,666, and the importation at 8,413,312 quarters. 


—The farm in Yorktown, Va., upon which Lord 


Cornwallis surrendered his forces and signed the 
| articles of capitulation, was recently sold for $5000. 


—Twenty years ago Pennsylvania was the larg- 
est wheat-producing State in the Union—now it is 


| about the twelfth on the list. 


—Amos French, of Hartford, exhibited at the 


| Windsor County Fair held last week 72 varieties 


of apples. 
—Fruit lands in the vicinity of St. Joseph and 


| Benton Harbor, Mich., are sold at from three to 


| five hundred dollars per acre, and some have been 
| held as high as $1000. 


—A small amount of lime mixed with wheat 
that has acquired a musty smell by having been 


slightly heated, will sweeten without injuring the | 


wheat. 
—A correspondent of the Rural New Yorker 


| finds that peeling willows in June, or whenever 
| the bark will slip, and letting them stand till the 


next season, is sure death to stem and root. 

—A lot of Mestiza wool, of the clip of 1565 and 
1866, was recently sold in New York at a reported 
loss of over 200,000, in the way of interest, insur- 


| ance, commission, storage, difference in prices, &c. 


—Mr. Charles Downing says that there is a rasp- 


| berry in cultivation, which is being grown under 


| the following different names: ““McCormick, Mia- | 


} 


mi, Large Miami, Collinsville Miami, Superior 
Miami, and Mammoth Cluster.” 


—Mast is unusually abundant in Mississippi this | 


season. In Big Black Bottom, beech mast, acorns 
and hickory-nuts are very plentiful, and farmers 


| will be able to fatten their pork with a small 
| amount of corn. 


—Good butter sells quick in Champaign Co., 
Ii1., for 50, and ordinary at 35 to 40 cents per pound 


| probably at retail; and even at these prices its 
| production is believed to be less profitable than | 


| raising and fattening cattle and sheep. 


—J. H. Flickinger, of Santa Clara Valley, Cal., 


the same as those which have been sent by others | 


In regard to the table quality of the Early Rose 


Among the scores of reported crops, we have | 


jority have ranged from 80 to 100 fold, from smal! | 
I have grown the Rose this | 
season with the Excelsior, Western Chief, Phil- | 
new | 


Statement in the St. Albans Messenger :-—‘From | 





| In connection with the hopeful view taken 
| by a correspondent, in another column, of the 





} THE OLD ST. MICHAEL, OR WHITE DOYENNE PEAR. 


Though of French origin, this pear is popu- 


Cor : | lar in England, where it is known by different 
| possibility of producing this favorite old pear |names in different sections. In the 


region 


jin New England, we present this week the | about Boston it is called the St. Michael; in 


| above illustration of its fruit. 


| At the Fair of the Norfolk county, (Mass.,) 


| Agricultural society, at Readville, last Septem- 


| ber, some beautiful specimens of the St. Mi- 
| chacl, raised in California from scions obtained 
| of Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, were exhibited, 


| and tested by the Committee of the fruit grow- 
}ers of that county. Col. Wilder and other 
| judges pronounced the flavor equal to that of 
| the fruit raised here when the St. Michael was 
| in its glory; while all present agreed that by 
|no skill in cultivation and training could it now 
ibe raised in that section, with even a fair de- 
| gree of perfection. 





| ow York, the Virgalieu; in Pennsylvania, 
| the Butter Pear, &. 


This confusion in names 
attests to the wide popularity of the fruit. 
Mr. Cole describes the fruit as ‘‘rather large ; 
obvate ; clear pale yellow, with small dots: a 
red cheek full in the sun; stalk an inch long, 
stout, in a small cavity; calyx small, in a shal- 
low, finely plaited basin; flesh white, fine 
texture, melting, very buttery, of a rich, high, 
delicious flavor. Oct. and into Nov. Many 
regard this pear as a standard of exccllence; 
many others prefer the Seckel. It is per- 
fectly hardy in tree and fruit, aud first rate in 
quality in the Middle and Western States, in 


That the variety is not in its dotage, or run- | Western New York, and in the region of Bal- 


| out, as many have supposed, would seem to | 


timore ; but it generally blasts and cracks in 


| be proved by its vigorous‘growth, beauty and| New England, on the sea-coast, yet it still 
perfection on the Pacific coast, and on the| flourishes in the interior. Where uncertain, 


grounds of our correspondent. 


bad weather, &c.; the corn was first quality, and 
he thinks the experiment was in all respects a fair 
| test of the profit and loss of holding over. 


it does better on the quince. 


not been and cannot be combined for self-de- 
fence—and there would be no occasion for such 


|combination, were not accumulated capital, 
—A correspondent of the Gardener's Monthly employed for other purposes, allowed to over- 


says that in the vicinity of Philadelphia, the Early ride and oppress the interests of agriculture. 


Goodrich was very inferior last year, being pasty 
and almost unmarketable. This year it is much 
better. He planted Early Goodrich, 
White and Mercers, April 9th. 
ripened first, Jacksons second, and Mercer third 
producing, as named, 39, 24 and 34 bushels to 


Jackson | pense 
The pneu |comean oppressive burden, calling loudly for 
‘la remedy. 
40 | speech referred to, said some things which we 
equal number of hills. In regard to quality the = fully : “ie edhe 


_ Excessive legislation may become oppres- 
sive, and when it is employed to promote the 
interests of individuals and classes, at the ex- 
cf the community, it has already be- 


Although Gen. Butler, in the 


y endorse and some things which we 


preference is given to the Goodrich this year, | think unwise, yet on the whole, we thank him 


while last year they were inferior to either. 

—To encourage wheat growing at home, and in 
the most profitable way, Mr. B. F. Griffin, of Her 
nando, Miss., says, in the Southern Cultivator, 
that the ordinary yield, by ordinary cultivation, 
in his county, is from three to seven bushels per 
acre, without manure. By deeper ploughing, bet- 
ter cultivation, and some manuring,—in one case 
at the rate of 100 bushels of cotton seed per acre, 
—crops were raised this season, within his knowl- 
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Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 
GEN. BUTLER’S SPEECH. 


Gen. Butler in bis speech before the Agri- 
cultural Society at Worcester, has called at- 
tention to important matters, affecting not 
only the Agriculturist but all classes in the 
community as well. There is a tendency not 
only in individuals, but in classes, to make use 
of public institutions and legislative authori- 
ity to advance their own special interests. 





for the bold words which he has uttered, and 


|we trust they will prove good seed on good 


ground. R. 
Concord, Mass., Oct., 1869. 


For the New England Farmer. 
WHITE DOYENNE, OR 8ST. MICHAEL. 


It has long been asserted, and was recently 
by the honorable President of the American 


| Fomolonical Society, that the ahovg priar dl 


tinue to be so. I feel a great diffidence in 
questioning anything emanating from so high 


‘authority; yet I think the St. Michael is des- 


tined to bless the coming generations as it has 
the past. 

Ihave been cultivating the pear for a few 
years on a small scale. have twenty-eight 
varieties of trees ; fifteen varieties have fruited, 
and I rank the St. Michael among the best. 
There are several so excellent in tree and fruit 
that I don’t know which to call first. 

I have one tree of this kind, about eighteen 
years old from the seed, which commenced 
to bear when very small, and has borne full 
every year since. The fruit is of good size 


This is shown by the fact which he mentions, | and always fair, and as juicy and delicious as 
that a large part of the last session of our | those I ate at my uncle’s, in old Newbury. fifty 


Legislature was occupied by special legisla-| years ago, and 


1 have never seen a pear 


tion. The same thing is shown by the con-| cracked or unhealthy. I have now one and a 
flicts between private interests in the Legisla- | half bushels which grew on that tree” which 


tures of all the States, and in Congress also. 


The various ‘‘rings” that are formed, and | 


the immense sums that are paid and used, not 
without suspicion of indirect influence, af- 
ford abundant evidence that regard to pri- 
vate interest, rather than public good, is the 
cause of the persistent pressure brought to 
bear upon legislation. 

In our own State, an immense capital is in- 
vested in manufactures. Our prosperity as a 
State depends very much upon their success 
But this is no reason why other interests 
should be sacrificed to the interests of manu- 
factures. There is surely no reason why the 
interests of agriculture, which is the basis of 
all national prosperity, should be sacrificed to 
any other interests. 

We have had, and now have, some striking 
illustrations of the fact that the interests of 
the farmers of our Commonwealth weigh but 
little in our Legislature in comparison with 
the interests represented by large and com- 
bined capital. There is now in the centre of 
Middlesex County a large tract of land, em- 
bracing thousand of acres of the best land in 
the county, almost entirely ruined, to enable a 
comparatively small manufacturing establish- 
ment to save the difference between the cost of 


running their works by water power and steam | 
in Norfolk | 
| County and in various other places in the | 


|power. The same fact exists 


State. 


A law was enacted a few years since, re-| 


| quiring a certain dam to be reduced for the 
| benefit of a large number of farmers. The 
very next year, manufacturing capital com- 


| bined and procured the repeal of the law, lest | 
‘other dams should be reduced in the interest | 


| 


| raised 200 tons of beets last year, which averaged | of agriculture. 
| 


| 


twenty-five beets to the ton. There were many of 
them that exceeded one hundred pounds to the 
beet. 

—A correspondent of the Southern Cultivator 
adduces many facts in support of the theory that 
rustis a disease as permanently tixed in some va- 
rieties of wheat, as the consumption is in some 
families. He classes the Tappahannock with the 
diseased varieties. 

—The following is recommended by the South- 
ern Cultivator as an excellent salve for wounds or 
or galls on horses and mules: Take one gill of 
turpentine and one-half pound of tallow; melt 
the tallow and pour the turpentine with the tallow 
while hot; rub the animal's shoulder with it while 
it is warm, with a woolen rag, three times a day 
until it is cured. 


—A correspondent of the Country Gentleman re- 
marks that not within the memory of the oldest 
farmer have hills and plains been covered with 
such a sod as now. The long spring and fall rains 
of last year established the sod, notwithstanding 
the drought that intervened, and the present moist 
season, has given it the finishing touches. He ad- 
vises farmers to take advantage of this fertility 
from the air by fal! ploughing. 


—Mr. B. F. Cutter, of Pelham, N. H., has given 
us some curious observations in reghird to crickets. 
His theory is that the singing of the “merry 
cricket” is governed very largely by the tempera- 
ture of the weather, and that the change of one 
degree even, makes a corresponding change in its 
music. According to his experiments when the 
temperature is at 74° the cricket gives 154 ‘‘notes” 
in a minute; at 72°—145; at 70°—134; at 67°— 
120; at 63°—100; at 48°—10. 


—T he Vermont papers notice this week, crops 
of 116 heaping bushel baskets of sound corn 
husked from a little over one acre of Gen. Blair's 
farm in Jay; J. Ervin Crane, Bridgewater, 3000 
pounds of honey; Hon. H. S. Tallman, of Greens- 
boro’, measured up 132 bushels of wheat from four 
acres; George Kent, Calais, has harvested 250 
bushels of Garnet Chili potatoes from three-fourths 
of an acre; J. L. Page, West Charleston, has 
raised 5000 bushels of the same variety, at the 
rate of 400 bushels per acre. 


—A correspondent of the Davenport, Lil., Gazette, 
put two hundred m d bushels of corn in a 
crib in November, 1868, which were recently mar- 
keted. The corn was kept in a well protected crib, 
and was in excellent condition when sold. It was 
found to have shrunk forty-eight bushels, equal to 
twenty-four per cent. discount from the original 








amount. There was no unusual exposure to rats, 


But we fear that there is a disposition not | 


jouly to make use of legislation to promote 
| srivate interests, but also to make use of pub- 
fie institutions to advance private ends. ere 
|are indications that some of our Agricultural 
‘Societies, which are sustained by a tax upon 
the whole community, are falling out of the 
control of the farmers into the hands of 
‘fancy men” and ‘‘specialists,”” who use them 
to promote their own special purposes. We 
{have noticed that owners of fast horses offer 
premiums to be awarded through the com- 
mittees of County Societies for the best colts 
sired by such horses, which looks to us very 
much like using these institutions to advertise 
their horses, and put money in their own 
pockets. Herds of fancy stocks, bred with 
reference to high prices, aud fixed up for 
show, occupy conspicuous positions at our 
cattle fairs, and carry off a large share of the 
premiums, under the pretence of promoting 
the public good, to the disgust of the plain 
farmers who too often find their claims en- 
tirely overlooked. So, too, nursery men and 
inventors are not satisfied with making these 
occasions means of advertising their wares, 
but claim the premiums as well. There is no 
doubt that many patriotic and public spirited 
men have imported stock and fruits from re- 
gard to the public good; but surely at the 
present day, there is no need of taxing the 
community to reward those who do it for the 
special purpose of making money by the op- 
eration. 

The man who imports the best leather, or 
the best woolen cloth, or the best silk goods, 
may with equal justice claim a premium on 
his importation, on the ground that it tends 
to improve our own manufactures. It un- 
doubtedly has this tendency, by exhibiting the 
best noaebe, and compelling our manufactur- 
ers to greater exertions in these directions. 
But the day has gone by, for taxing the com- 
munity for such a purpose. Self interest is a 
sufficient inducement. Indeed this is the 
moving power in most of the so-called pub- 
lic enterprises of the day. 

Charters are granted for rail-roads, and 
their stocks are guaranteed by Congress and 
State Legislatures, on the plea that they pro- 
mote the public good, pe they doutless do 

romote the public good to a certain extent. 
But the motives underlying them, are to ena- 
ble individuals to speculate in lands, and to 
enrich themselves by exorbitant freight cha 
at the expense of the laboring classes. Thi 
last evil has become a grievious oppression to 
the whole nation, and will require a remedy in 
national legislation. Farmers are generally 
men of small capitals. These capitals have 





be something new. 
indeed, but altogether of a different charac- 
ter from what I expected. 
orators generally try to create and strengthen 





will compare well with the same pear fifty 
years ago, though some of them are smaller 
than they should be, for I did not thin them as 
much as I ought. 

About eighteen years ago I set sixty pear 
trees on a piece of ground where I had raised 
corn two years previous, with a light dressing 
of barn manure each year. The trees did 
very well for one or two years, and then be- 
gan to be sickly, the limbs dying and some of 
the trees dying nearly to the ground, and it 
went on from bad to worse till every tree was 
dead. Several of my neighbors and acquain- 
tances had a like experience. I was some- 
what discouraged, but not willing to give it 
up. lI set more trees than I had before, and 
then went to work t> make a soil for their 
proper nourishment. I concluded to follow 
the teaching of Nature, and enrich my land by 
top-dressing and mulching with wood and 
leaves. The result has been that every tree 
that I have treated liberally in that way has 
done all that I could wish, though my land is 
in a valley where the original growth was mostly 


| hemlock and spruce, which is unfavorable for 


fruit raising. My trees are all on greensward 
and most of them overrun with witch grass. 
I prune in the fall and winter. 
Sreruen Apams. 
West Newfield, Me., Oct. 15, 1869. 


For the New England Farmer, 
GEN. BUTLER’S ADDRESS. 


On taking up one of my papers, | saw in 
large type, ‘‘Address of Gen. B. F. Butler, 
before the Worcester Agricultural Society, 
September 23d, 1869. And holding Gen. 
Butler's ability in very high esteem, I natu- 
rally said to myself’, here is a treat; here will 
I found something new, 


Our agricultural 


sympathy between employees and the em- 
ployed, and to show that their interests are 
one. But it appears that a large part of the 
General's address, rather tends to create dis- 
satisfaction among the hired portion of our 
laborers,—(I was about to say laboring classes ; 
but, Mr. Editor, we are all laborers.) 

Was it the desire of the speaker to create 
such antagonism between labor and capital as 
exists in Ireland? What has this antagonism 
done for Ireland? It has almost entirely 
driven out capital, and destroyed manufactur- 
ing in that country, and agriculture has gone 
down with them, unti! a large portion of the 
inhabitants are obliged to emigrate or starve. 

The General, speaking of inventions, says, 
that while a great deal has been done for the 
manufacturer, very little has been done for 
the farmer ; so little, in fact, that he enumer- 
ates them at once: ‘‘The reaper, mower, 
thresher and rake, with some improvements 
on the cultivator.” We are told that the 
plough, shovel and hoe, are the same as our 
fathers used, and we must sweat as our fathers 
did in using them. This assertion, 1 think, 
will rather astonish some of our farmers and 
agricultural implement dealers. 
delivers another address on agriculture, it 
would be well for him to step into some agri- 
cultural warehouse, if he has not time to 
visit our farms, and examine the gang 
ploughs, which turn some half dozen furrows 
at a time, while the operator rides in a cush- 
ioned spring seat, simply guiding his team; 
or the single steel ploughs of recent inven- 
tion, and see if there has not been some im- 
provement over the ploughs our fathers used. 

If he is not satisfied, I should like to plough 
with him at the next Cattle Fair; he to have 
the old plough that his father used, and I to 
have my choice of modern ploughs, and see 
who will get the premium. As to the sweat, 
I venture the assertion that if the holder of 
the old plough don’t sweat as much as the 
holder of the new one, the feam that draws 


ithe old plough will sweat enough more to 


make up the difference. 

I think it would be well for the General to 
look at the tedders, which enable the farmer 
to shake up and turn his hay more expedi- 
titiously than ten men could do it, and in a 
better manner, while all the operator has to 
do is to sit in a very comfortable seat and 
guide the horse; examine the corn 
planter, which plants from two to six acres 


|in the United States, and of those 
| factures of which wool is a component part, 


| combing 


Before he. 





per day, the operator riding in a comfortable 
manner, and supplying the hopper with corn; 
the horse-hoes, effecting a great saving of 
labor; the feed cutters, the corn shellers, the 
stone diggers, stump pullers, ditching ma- 
chines, grain drills, horse powers, which en- 
able the farmer to saw his wood, cut the feed 
for his cattle, turn his grind stone, churn his 
cream, pump his water, &c. But for these 
and other improved implements and machines 
which have been introduced upon the farm, 
the soldiers in our late army, and the consu- 
mers now in our cities and villayes, could not 
be fed. 

The speaker further remarked that no im- 
provement has been introduced upon the farm 
that would cause one spear of grass or one 
blade of corn to grow where it was not before 
This will be news to some of our intelligent 
farmers ; especially to those on farms where 
twenty years ago not five tons of Wnglish hay 
were grown, but which now produce fifty tons, 
the land being cultivated by these new im- 
proved implements, while the farmers put in 
practice the true science of cultivating and 
dressing the land. CANpDor. 








Selections, 


WOOL AND WOOLEN GOODS, 
There was a gathering of the wool and wool- 
| en interests at the exhibition of the American 

Institute in New York last week, at which 
| Hon. E. B. Bigelow, President of the Nation- 
}al Wool Manufacturers’ Association, deliv- 
|}ered an address embodying the following 


| facts : 


The annual value of the wool manufactures 
manu- 


}is not less than $175,000,000. Of these 
yoods, more than four-fifths are made from 
| American wools. The coarse carpet wools, 


which are not grown here at all, the worsted 
wools and the fine clothing wools 
wh'ch are grown by us only in limited quanti- 
ties, go to make up the rest, 

A great advance has been made in woolen 
manufactures in a comparatively short time. 
len years ago we attempted scarcely anything 
beyond common goods ef the coarser kind. 
Now we manufacture almost every variety of 
woolen fabrics in general use. The annual 
consumption of woolen goods in the Union 
amounts in round numbers to $240,000,000— 
of which $65,000,000 is imported and $175,- 
000,000 is of domestic manufacture. 

The condition of our wool industry in 1868, 
as compared with the years 1850 and 1860, is 
shown by the following tabular statement : 

1850. 1860. 1868, 
ITEMS. Lha. Lbs. Lba, 
Pounds of Wool grown, 52,516,960 60,511,343 177,000,000 
Doliare. Dollars, Dollars. 
Value of wool imporied, 1,681,601 4,842,152 3,915,262 
Value of Wool manafac 
tures imported, 


Value of Domestic Wool 
manufactures, 


17,151,509 37,937,190 32,409,760 


45,281,764 68,865,963 115,000,000 

This shows conclusively that it is not by the 
importation of foreign goods that our market 
for wool and woolens is depressed, the value 
of imported woolens for 186% being five and a 
half millions of dollars less than it was for 
1869. Most evidently the great cause of the 
present depression is excessive home produc- 
tion of one kind of merino wool. As to the 
present tariff on wool and woolen goods, Mr. 
Bigelow stated : 

‘It was ata conference of leading manufac- 
turers and growers of wool from all parts of 
the United States, and after full considera- 
tion and discussion, that the principle which 
underlies our present tariff on wools and woolens 
was unanimously adopted. It is, in fact, only a 
clearer and stronger expression of the idea on 
which the (so-called) Morrill Tariff of 1861 


WALBATYS Dati de nol fa REA HINT GAB BERS 
up the raw material. It tends directly to ree- 
oncile great interests, which had been falsely 
regarded as antagonistic. Unless these views 
are fallacious, it is just as much the duty of a 
nation to protect its own industry against the 
injurious effects of foreign competition as it 
is to provide the means of defending its soil 
and its homes against the aggressions of open 
war.” —Ohio Farmer. 
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THE WAY TO BLANKET HORSES. 


But few persons comparatively understand 
how to apply a blanket to a horse to prevent 
him from contracting a cold. We frequently 
see the blanket folded double across the 
rump and part of the animal's back, leaving 
those parts of the body which need protection 
entirely exposed to the cold. 

Those parts of the body of a horse which 
surround the lungs require the benefit of a 
blanket, in preference to the flanks and rump. 
When we are exposed to a current of cold 
air, to guard against any injury from contract- 
ing cold, we shield our shoulders, neck, chest 
and back. If these parts be protected, the 
lower part of the body will endure a degree of 
cold far more intense, without any injury to 
the body, than if the lungs were not kept 
warm with suitable covering. The same thing 
holds good in the protection of horses. The 
blanket should cover the neck, withers and 
shoulders, and brought around the breast and 
buttoned or buckled together as closely as a 
man buttons his overcoat when about to face 
a driving storm. Let the lungs of a horse be 
well protected with a heavy blanket and he 
will seldom contract a cold, even if the hind- 
most parts of his body are not covered. Many 
of our best teamsters protect the breasts of 
their horse. by a piece of cloth about two feet 
square, hanging down from the lower end of 
the collar. This is an excellent practice in 
cold weather, as the most important part of 
the animal is constantly sheltered from the 
cold wind, especially when travelling toward 
a strong curren'. The forward end of horse 
blankets should be made as closely around the 
breast of a horse as our garments fit our bo- 
dies. Most horses take cold as readily as 
men, if not blanketed while standing, after 
exercising sufficiently to produce perspiration. 
So long as the horse is kept in motion, there 
is little danger of his suffering from cold; but 
allow him to stand for a few minutes, without 
a blanket to protect his shoulders and lungs, 
and he will get cold sooner than men.—£xz- 
change . 


WHY THE PLACEFWENT DOWN. 

I was riding past a large farm a few days 
since in a public conveyance, when a man re- 
marked, as he looked out, ‘This place seems 
to take to red sorrel the best of anything. I 
should rather have it in red clover.” 

Then followed some conversation between 
him and the driver with regard to the owner 
of the property. Once he was offered eight 
thousand dollars for it; now it would not 
bring half the money. The fences were all 
broken down, the boards of the barn were 


| swinging in the wind, the old plows and 


wagons stood about unsheltered in the neg- 
lected barn-yard, and the house just opposite 
was in keeping with all the rest. 

“The ola man’s sons mostly hang around 
the old place, but don’t seem to do much 
towards feeping it up. They are a lazy lot. 


| All three of ‘em are at home now living off 


their father. 
lies I can’t see. 
sell off their place. 

One could readily believe that, when he 
took a survey of the broad fields, which 
should have been covered with waving grain, 
but which instead were red with sorrel. There 
sat the lazy young men looking out on the 
passers by, as if they had no other business in 
life. The old farmer smoked his pipe and 
saw his valuable place going to wreck and 
ruin, with the ediioas indifference. The wo- 
men of such a household were well deserving 
of pity, for on them fell the principal burden 
of making bricks without straw. In sucha 
‘*sleepy hollow” atmosphere, the most ener- 
getic would feel a lethargy creep over the 
spirits, eflectually checking all advancement. 

Would you like to know the secret of such 
thriftlessness? It was a whiskey barrel in the 
cellar. 


How they live with their fami- 
They never have anything to 


” 


Bony Derposits.—The horse, either from 
natural predisposition or from the severe ex- 
ertions he is called upon to perform, is cer- 
tainly more liable to bony depositions than any 
other animal. Adapted as he is to carry 
weight, and travel with speed, his ligaments 
and sinews are severely tasked and exposed to 
the consequences of over exertion. Yet, in 
addition to this, we are disposed to con- 
clude, that in the horse, nature more read- 
ily seeks to relieve herself by ossific forma- 
tions than in the human being. Some horses, 
too, show a much greater disposition to these 
depositions than others; the same amount of 
injury in the one animal will produce them, 
while in others it will have no such effect. 

This predisposition of some horses to be- 
come affected with spavins, splints, or ring- 
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